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When we consider the advantages which almost eve- 
ry nation has received from the introduction and cul. 
ture of vegetables, not originally natives of its soil, we 4 
can scarcely hesitate for a moment in expressing out : 
belief, that to this source is to be attributed more of our 
comlorts and domestic enjoyments, as well as national 
wealth, than to any other. ‘The introduction of the po- 
tatoe alone into the British dominions, has not only kept 
them from absolute famine during their present war, 
but has been the means of rapidly encreasing the 
population of Ircland, under all the restrictions and op- 
pressions which jealousy could devise, and tyrany im- 
pose. ‘The effect which the introduction of this one ve. 
getable has had upun the population of that island, is suffi- 
cient to have calmed even Malthus’s desponding spirit ; 
it may have seduced him into the sin of matrimony, and 
eased his conscience as to overstocking the world. 
‘The seeds of comfort and support to man, scattered over 
the whole earth, were by a beneficent Creator intended 
for the common good of its inhabitants; we are endowed 
with intelligence to perceive, and industry to collect and 
propagate them, as the wants and progress of society 
shall require. Their introductién and culture, by adding 
to the common stock of useful articles, will be the 
means of still further enlarging our views of human 
nature, and our capacities for those enjoyments, which 
may render the world to our successors more of a Pa. 
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radise than it is to us, or has been to those who have ex. 
isted onit in preceding times. As the terms of exis. 
tence are less severe, and the blessings flowing from 
peace, indastry and the cultivation of our faculties, in. 
comparably greater than what fell ta the lot of our more 
ba: barous predecessors; we are morally bound, in our 
exertions for our descendents, to repay the obi. 
gations which we have reccived frem the virtuous ex. 
ertions of those who have preceded us. Every year 
of a good man’s life will be marked by some act, 
the advantages of which shall be felt by his posterity. 
The tree he plants, the spring he opens, the house he 
builds, are valuable donations to posterity—they 
prove the utility of his existence, and he may lock upon 
himself as an instrument in the hand of Providence, for 
diffusing his bounties. If therefore, we can be useful 
to ourselves whilst here, and benevolent to sueceeding 
generations, let us lose no time in indecision and apa. 
thy, for the opportunity soon passes by. It is in so- 
ciety only that great objects can be accomplished; for 
what is beyond the power of the individual, can be effee- 
ted with ease by the unifed exertions of many. So unt 
versally is this truth felt, that in every modern nation 
exist numerous societies, each of which is employed in the 
pursuit of useful knowledge, in some art, or science, con- 
nected with the public weal. To collect facts, to analise 
or combine them. and diifuse the useful results of that 
labor, on any important subject, requires the leisure 
and talents of several individuals. If connected with 
botany and agriculture, it requires in addition, both pe- 
cuniary resources and a considerable lapse of time. 
Highly important to anation, as respects its support, 
its strength and its commerce, it becomes an object of 
considerable importance to its government, especially 
when the interest of the government is that of the pco- 
ple. If Agriculture and Botany, claim and receive 
the national aid and-individual patronage in countries 
full of people, and whose products are known,—is that 
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aid and that patronage less necessary here, where we 
possess almest unknown regtons, and rely for our 
commercial prosperity in a great measure upon the 
productions of the soil. We possess a countless 
number and variety of forest trees, nutritious roots, 
fruits, grain, herbs and med cinal vegetables, of the 
advantages and value of which we are almost entirely 
ignorant. What can be more laudable, more useful, 
or more patriotic, than the collection of them into one 
focus, where they may be submitted to the test of science, 
and a knowledge obtained of their qualities, their ha- 
bits, their culjure and their value, where plants and 
sceds can be raised, and distributed over our country. 
Besides ascertaining the value of our own natural 
riches, we should receive the useful vegetables of every 
other region of the globe—the best mode of culture for 
each would by fair experiment be ascertained, and our 
farmers, planters, &c could at once enter upon the cul- 
ture of what appeared useful and profitable, without 
individually hazarding the expence and delay of experi- 
ment, The seeds and plants sent from the botanie garden 
and agricujtural farm aud nursery of the society could be 
depended upon, and those disappointments which se 
often check the spirit of improvement avoided. Our 
fruits would soon be ail of the most valuable kinds, 
our garden vegetables good, our staple articles of cul- 
ture for manufacture, for dying, for medicine or for 
food, increased in number, and of the best kinds, whilst 
our dwelling heuses would in a few years be embosomed 
in the most agreeable shades, and surrounded by the 
most elegant of the flowering trees, with which nature 
has adorned the earth 


In point of situation for this Institution, the United 
States possesses none which can be compared to the dis- 
trict of Columbia. Ina fine climate, and on a navigable 
river, which admits the reception of sea vessels of almost 
any burthen, it can receive from all other parts of the 
world, their choicest productions—the United States* 
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vessels affording the means of transporting and the 
Uniied States’ agents in foreign countries, of selecting 
, them. The meeting of the national Representatives in 
the fall of the year, affords an opportunity of receiving 
thro’ their patriotic attention, whatever is rare or useful 
in our ownextensive territory, and on their quitting the 
Capitol early inthe spring, of diffusing over-the Union 
the freshest seeds and best plants of every kind cultivated 
ii the establisment, with a knowledge of the mode of 
culture to be observed. For this purpose has ample 
provision of ground been made in the city of Washing. 
‘ton. ‘The park as it is called, south of the Tiber creek 
and at the point formed by it and the Potomak in front 
of the president's square, contains nearly 30 acres of fine 
land, which would be sufficient to commence with, and if 
circumstances req'tired an extension, it adjoins the public 
appropriation extending from the Capitol, containing up- 
wards of 200 acres more. These could not be more use- 
fully employed to the nation, or more beautifying to the 
City, besides affording, under proper regulations, ple» 
sant and instructive walks during the summer season. 


If the Agricultural Society would take the subject up, 
and get the sanction of the government, I have no 
doubt but an annual subscribtion for its establishment 
and support would be easily obtained. 


FRANKLIN. 


PIDD9d>97999C4EOO9>9999> 


MICHAUX’s HISTORY 


OF THE FOREST TREES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MR. F. ANDREW MICHAUX, son of the well 
known Botanist, who resided many years near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; has published at Paris, during 
the-present year, a few of the first numbers of his ‘(Jiis- 
tory of the Forest Trees in North America,” in re- 
ference chiefly to their uses in the arts, and their in- 
troduction in commerce, and likewise to the advante- 
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ges which they offer to the governments of Europe by 
cultivating them. The following is an extract from the 
prospectus of his w ork. 


“« We know that North America contains in its vast 
forests an inmense variety of trees; those in the Uni 
ted States alone amount to nearly 150, whiist in Mu. 
rope, we can scareely enumerate 40. Dur ing my resis 
dence in the United States, | sent to the administ: ation 
of France numerous parcels of seeds; and | spent 
the greatest part of my time in collecting all the opinions 
acquired by experience, on the qualities of woods, and 
their different degrees of utility in the arts. have 
been obliged also to take many journeys, to acqsire 
a greater number of facts, in order to procure all the 
desired information. Beginning, with the District of 
Maine, where the winter is as inclement and as long as 
in Sweden; I crassed first al! the Atlantic states to Geor- 
gia, where, for half the year, the heat is as intense as in 
the West-Indies. 1! travelled also more than 1556 kilo. 
metres, (460 leagues) trom the north east to the south- 
west. I performed in different latitades, five other jour- 
neys, in the interior of the country: the first, to the 
source of the river hk eanebec ; the second, ‘rom Boston 
to Lake Champbain; the third, from New-York to the 
Lakes Erie and Ontario; the fourth, from New- Y ork to 

the borders of the rivers Monongahela, Alleghany, and 
Ohio; and the fifthand last, from Charleston in South 
Carolina to the sources of the rivers Savanah and Oco- 
nee. Inmy first journey, along the coast, | stopped 
in the principal sea ports, in order to visit the ship-yards, 
and in general all the shops of workers in wood | 
made il a point to consult the most skillfal native work- 
mei, and more particalarly those from Europe, whom 
TI found capable of judging of the respective qualities 
of the different woods found in the two continents. [ 
shall make known those of America, which are the ob- 
ject of a considerable commerce between the central, 
southern, and northern. states, and those which are exe 
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ported to the West Indies and to Europe, as well as 
the interior parts of the country, whence they are deriys 
ed, and the seaports, from which the different ex. 
portations take place. I will also point out the best 
kinds of trees for fuel, and those the barks of which 
are used for tanning, and give their comparative 
prices. 


“ In travelling from the north to the south, I carefully 
observed, the place of growth and disappearance, of 
different species of trees in consequence of a milder 
temperature, or of a marked change of soil. I gathered 
in the different states of the Union, all the common 
names, to annex them to the scientific appellations. { 
observed the forests, either as they presented a primi- 
tive appearance, or as changed by the vicinity of civi- 
lized or domestic animals, the influence of which diver. 
sifies so rapidly the face of nature. Such are the prin- 
cipal objects, which attracted my attention, and of 
which I intend to give an account. — E will also faith- 
fully point out the species of trees, which I think use- 
ful to propagate for the amelioration of the European 
forests; and those that only deserve to be introduced 
into parks and gardens, on account of the beauty of 
their foliage. 

“ Such is the outline of the researches to which I have 
devoted myself, and the result of which Ihave the 
honor to offer to the public. I thought that the man- 
ner in which I have viewed my sub; sct, in directing my 
observations to a point of general utility, and which had 
not been done before, would secure my work in Europe 
and the United States, a more favourable reception than 
if I had treated it in a scientiic point of view. 

“The work will be composed of twenty-five numbers. 
But if, contrary to my expectations, it does not mect 
with that encouragement, which I hope the importance 
of the subject entitles it to, and if at any time I am obli- 
ged to suspend my publication, 1 announce to my sub- 
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scribers, that I have adopted a pian of keeping the ge. 
nera separate, so that one, two, or three numbers will 
contain a compiete history of one genus of trees, as 
pines, nut-bearers, maples ; so that they will posses so 
many complete and separate treatises, whieh will also 
give the facility of procuring the particular genera 
which they may desire. One number will be published 
every month, and be composed of six coloured plates, 
with descriptions to each, The plates are engraved 
from drawings by Messrs. Redoute and Bessa, emi- 
nent painters in natural history. The best will be in 
royal octavo, and printed on very fine paper. The 
price of each number will be 13 franes and 50 centimes, 
($ 2 50.) An edition in English will be published 
in Philadelphia, accompanied by plates precisely similar 
tothe French edition, with this difference only, that the 
common names of trees will be given in place of the bo- 
tanical ones.” 

The editor is well acquainted with Mr. Michaux ; 
has witnessed his assiduity in collecting information 
from workmen in Philadelphia, aad has no dovbt of his 
work proving eminently useful. ‘The execution of the 
plates will be in the highest style of elegance. Lvery 
college and public school ought to possess acopy of 
this work, and also of the superb work by the father 
of Mr. Michaux, on the American oaks, which may 
be bought for the low price of § 10. But our semina- 
ries of education unfortunately deem such knowledge 
degrading, and set a value only an those branches of 
learning, which are inapplicable to the common purpa- 
ses of life, or to the business of the world, and which, 
to nine tenths of those who get a smattering of it, is 
totally useless, and forgotten after they leave college ar 
school. Archives of useful Knowledge. 


The Editor of the Agricultural Museum is authorized 
in a letter from the Editor of the Archives, to add, tha 
since the publication of the preceding notice, the first 
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number of the work has arrived, and surpasses expec. 
tation. The paper is very fine, and the printing done 
in a superior manner ; but the plates are unequalled by 
anv thing thatever has reached the United States, and 
probably are not excelled by any work that ever was 
published, e ther for accuracy of delineation, or beauty 
of colouring The first number 's confined to the dese ip- 
tion of ten specics of pines, and four of the genus Abies, 
viz. the black (double) spruce, the white (single) spruce, 
the hemiock spruce, and the silver fir. The description 
occupies 148 pages royal 8vo. Immediate measures w ill 
be taken to publish the work in Philadelphia, in English, 
and it is hoped it will be generally read. - Doct. Mease 
would have it repeated, that every public school in the 
United States ought to possess a copy of the work, and 
also of that of the author’s father, on the American oaks. 
Every gentleman, particularly those in the country, 
ought to subscribe to this work on the forest trees, that 
he may acquire a knowledge of their uses,and their scien- 
tific apellations, promote the culiivation of a refined taste, 
and excite a love for the fine arts in the younger part 
of his family. ‘The plates will also afford the most per. 
fect copies for drawing and colouring that can be found. 
The price of the French copy is only $6. Had the 
work been published in London, the price would have 
been $ 16. 

On the same authority it is announced, that the second 
volume of the Memoirs of the Agricultura! Society of 
Philadelphia will be out in a few days. It will contain 
two papers on the slabbers in horses and cattle, from 
eating second crop grass and hay, particularly of elo- 
ver. The evilis beginning to be very serious, and it be- 
hooves us to find out the cause and ihe remedy. 

The Editor of the Agricural Museum will be thankful 
to his friends in the country for such information on the 
subject, as they may possess or be able to obtain, that 
it may be comuiunicated to the Editor of the Archives, 
who intends to give a paper on the complaint in his next 
Bumber. 
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RicumMonp, JaNuary 24, 

The following Articies constituting the Puan of an 
AGRICULTORAL Society, were agreed to, a few days 
past, by a number of Gentlemen assembled at the Swan 
Tavern. 


ConstDERING Agriculture as a subject of the deepest 


‘interest to this country, and believing that Agricultural 


Societies, established on proper principles, by affording 
a stimulus to exertions, and by diffusing information, 
tend to increase the national stock of knowledge in 
that most useful science, a number of gentlemen as- 
sembled in the city of Richmond, have determined to 
associate themselves together, and to form a Society 
for the purpose of promoting Agriculture. 


Art. 1. When the number of Subscribers to this As- 
sociation shall amount to twenty . the Society 
shall be considered as formed, and the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to obtain Subscriptions, sholl 
call a meeting for the purpose of electing offieers, and 
of forming such other and additonal rules as may 
be deemed conducive to the objects of this Association 
The Socicty shall be styled, Tie Richmond Society fur 
promoting Agriculture. 





2. The Society shall have a President. a Vice Presi- 
dent, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, and an assistant Se- 
cretary, when the increase of business, shall require it. 
Allof whom shall be annua'ly elected by a majority of 
the members present at the sta‘edmeeting of the Society 
in January ; the persons so «lected to continue in office 
one year ; and until others shall be chosen in their stead. 
Incase of vacancy, by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the same may be supplied by a new election to be 
made at any stated meeting of the Society ; the person 
thus newly elected to serve the remainder of the’ year. 


3. A quorum for business shall consist of at least five 
members, including the President or Vice Pred‘dent, or 
Br 
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the person chosen President pro tempore, according te 
the provision of the 4th article, 


4. At all meetings of the Society, the President shall 
exercise the usual duties of that office. He shall also 
have power to call special meetings of the Society by 
notice published in at least one of the city newspapers, 
In his absence the same duties shail be performed by 
the Vice President. If at any meeting both the Presi- 
sident and Vice President be absent, the members pre- 
sent, being a quorum to constitute a regular meeting 
for the business to be transacted, may choose a Vice 
President for that meeting. 


5. The Treasurer sha!! keep the accounts methodically 
stated in the books of the Suciety, and, when required, 
shaJl produce them for inspection. At the last meeting 
of every year, and also whenever his office ends, he 
shall produce a fair and regular account of all receipts 
and payments, and deliver it, together with those books 
and all the property of the Society in his hands, to his 
successor in office, or to the order of the Society. 


6. The Secretary and his assistant shall have in charge 
al] the books and papers of the Society, and keep the 
same in neat order. They shall also register all let 
ters which shali be written by the Committee of Cor. 
respondence, or by themselves by order of the Com. 
mittee. 


7. At the annual meeting of the Society in January, 
shail be choscn a Committee of Correspondence, to 
consist of five members, anv three of whom to be 4 
quorum, for the purpose of corresponding with any So- 
ciety or person touching the objects which this Soci- 
ety has in view. ‘The same members shall also be & 
Committee of Accounts to receive and adjust all claims 
against the Society, for its contingent expences; and 
the President shall give order on the Treasury, forthe ! 
payment of them 
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~ 8. The stated meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first ‘Tuesday of every month. 

9. The attention of the Socicty shall be confined to 
agriculture and rural affairs. 

10. The members of the Society shall be distinguished 
into resident and honorary members. Those who re. 
side within shall be considered as resident mem- 
bers, and all others as honorary members, who, as weil 
as the members of all other Agricultural Societies, are 
hereby invited to assist at our meetings whenever they 
come to Richmond. Strangers who desire to be pre- 
sent as auditors may be introduced by a resident mem- 
ber. 

i1. After the Society shall be formed, new members 
whether resident or honorary, shall be elected by bal- 
lot; and the Secretary shall issue notice, to each person 
of his being elected, to the following purport: 

“ On the day of 18 A. B. of was 
elected a member (or honorary member) of the Rich- 
mond Society for promoting Agriculture ; the Society 
invite his assistance. 

: C. D. Secretary.” 

12. Allelections and appointments shall be between 
eight and nine in the evening, at one of the stated meet- 
ings of the Society. And no person shail be elected a 
member, unless, at a preceding stated meeting, he shall 
have been openly proposed, and such nomination duly 
entered on the minutes of the Society. ‘The nomination 
aud election to be in the absence of the candidate. 


13. For the purpose of defraying the necessary ex- 
pences of the Society, each member shall on his admis- 
sion, and annually alterwards, pay to the ‘Treasurer a 
contribution o1 five dollars ‘This contribution shall be 
considered as payable on or before the last day of De- 
cember in every year. And at the first meeting in Ja. 
nuary inevery year, the Treasurer shall lay beiore the 
Society a list of the members, specifying who have 
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and who have not paid their contributions ; and any 
member whose contribution shall be more than one year 
in arrears, after the same sha!! become payable as afore. 
said, provided payment thereof has been personally 
demanded by the Treasurer or Collector; shal! be consi- 
dered as withdrawing from the Society, and the same 
shall be entered on the minutes. 


14. New rules, or alterations in the old rules, shall 
be proposed and entered on the minutes at a preceding 
stated meeting, and may at a subsequent stated meet- 
ing be made with the assent of not less than two 
thirds of the members present. 

15. The funds of the Society, unless for the ordinary 
contingent expences, shall be disposed of only at a spe- 
cial stated meeting, after a proposition therefor, shall 
have been made at a previous stated meeting. 

16. At the first meeting of the Society, in January, in 
every year, there shall be a revision of the then sub- 
sisting rules, and the same shall stand confirmed, unless 
revoked or altered by two thirds of the members present. 


17. The particular obje «ts of this Society are, to ob- | 
tain and communicate useful knowledge respecting 
Agriculture, and to stimulate exertions and inventions 
in that important science, by all the means which may 
be in their power, and especially by proposing prizes 
and premiums when their funds shall enable them so 


to do. Richmond Enqutrer. 


ee 
On the Analysis of Soils, as connected with their Im- 
provement. By Hiumpurey Davy, Esq. FR. S. 
From the Communications of the Board of Trade. 
Utility of Investigations relating to the Analysis of Soils, 
Continued from page 239. 
IV. Methad of collecting Soils for Analysis. 


In cases when the general nature of the soil of a field 
is to be ascertained, specimens of it should be taken 
from difierent places, two or three inches below the sur- 
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face, and examined as to the similarity of their proper- 
tics It sometimes haypens, that upon plains the whole 
of the upper stratum of the land is of the same kind, 
and in this case, one analysis will be sufficient; but in 
vallies, and near the beds of rivers, there are very 
great differences, andit now and then occurs that one 
part of a ficldis calcareous, and another part siliceous; 
and in this case, and in analogous cases, the portions 
different from each other should be separately submitted 
to experiment. 


Soils when collected, if they cannot be immediately 


examined, should be preserved in phials quite filled with 
them, and closed with groand glass stoppers. 


The quantity of soil most convenient for a perfect 
analysis, is from two to four hundred grains. It should 
be collected in dry weather, and exposed to the atmos. 
phere till it becomes dry to the touch, 


The specifie gravity of a soil, or the relation of its 
weight to that of water, may be ascertained by introdue- 
ing into a phial, which will contain a Known quantity of 
water, equal volumes of waterand of soil, and this may 
be easily done by pouring in water till it is half full, and 
then adding the soil till the fluid rises to the mouth ; the 
difference between the weight of the soil and that of the 
water will give the result. ‘Thus, if the bottle contains 
four hundred grains of water, and gains two hundred 
grams when half filled with water and half with soil, 
the specific gravity of the soil will be 2, that is, it will 
be twice as heavy as water. and if it gained one hun- 
dred and sixty five grains, its specific gravity would be 
1825, water being 1000. 


It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil 
should be known, as it affords an indication of the quan. 
tity of animal and vegetable matter it contains; these 


substances being always most abundant in the lighter 
soils. 
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The other physical properties of soils should likewise 
be examined before the analysis is made, as they de. 
note, to a certain extent, their composition, and serve 
‘as guides in directing the experiments. Thus siliceous 
soils are generally rough to the touch, and scratch glass 
when rubbed upon it; aluminous soils adhere strongly 
to the tongue, and emit a strong earthy smell when 
breathed upon ; and calcareous soils are soft, and much 
less adhesive than aluminous soils. 


V. Mopbe oF ASCERTAINING THE QuantITYy OF Water 
OF ARSORPTION IN SOILs. 


Soils, though as dry as they can be made by continued 
exposure to air, in all cases still contain a considerable 
quantity of water, which adheres with great obstinacy 
to the earths and animal and vegetable matter, and can 
only be driven off from them by a considerable degree 
of heat. The first process of analysis is, to free the 
given weight of soil from as much of this water as 
possible, without in other respects affecting its composi- 
tion; and this may be done by heating it ten or twelve 
minutes over an Argand’s lamp, in a bason of porcelain, 
to a temperature equal to 300 ¢ Fahrenheit ; and in case 
a thermometer is not used, the proper degree may be 
easily ascertained, by keeping a piece of wood in con- 
tact with the bottom of the dish ; as long as the colour 
of the wood remains unaltered, the heat is not too high; 
but when the wood begins to be charred, the process 
must be stopped. A small quantity of water will per- 
haps remain in the soil even after this operation, but it 
always affords useful comparative results ; and if a high- 
er temperature were employed, the vegetable or ant 
mal matter would undergo decomposition, and in con- 
sequence the experiment be wholly unsatisfactory. 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully 
noted, and when in four hundred grains of soil it reach- 
es as high as 50, the soil may be considered as in the 





§ In several experiments, in which this process has been carried on by distillation, Ihave fows 
‘the water that came ever pure, aid po seilstble quantity of volatile matter was preduced. 
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greatest degree absorbent, and retentive of water, ahd 
will generally be found to contain a large proportion of 
aluminous earth. When the loss is only from 20 to 10, 
the land may be considered as only slightly absorbent 
aud retentive, and the siliceous earth as most abundant. 


VI. Or THE SepaARATION oF STONES, GRAVEL, AND 
VEGETABLE ['isrEs FROM SOILS. 


None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegetable 
fibres should be divided from the pure soil till after the 
water is drawn off; for these bodies are themselves 
often highly absorbent and retentive, and in consequence 
influence the fertility of the land. The next provess, 
however, after that of heating, should be their separa- 
tion, which may be easily accomplished by the sieve, 
alter the soil has been gently bruised in a mortar. The 
weights of the vegetable libres or wood, and of the gra- 
vel and stones, should be separately noted down, and 
the nature of the last ascertained; if calcareous, they 
will effervesce with acids; if siliceous, they will be suf- 
ficiently hard to scratch glass; and if of the cémmon 
aluminous class of stones, they will be soft, easily 
scratched with a knife, aud incapable of effervescing 
with acids. 


VIL Separation or THE SAND AND Cray, or Loam, 


FROM EACH OTHER, 


The greater number of soils, besides gravel and 
stones, contain larger or smaller proportions of sand 
of different degrecs of fineness; and it is a necessary 
operation, the next in the process of analysis, to detach 
them from the parts ina state of more minute division, 
such as clay, loam, marle, and vegetable and animal 
matter. This may be effected in a way sufficiently ac- 
curate, by agitation of the soil in water. In this case, 
the coarse sand will generally separate in a minute, and 
the fiuer in two or three miuutes, whilst the minutely 
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divided earthy, animal, or vegetable matter will remain 
ina state of mechanical suspension tor a much longer 
time; so that by pouring the water from the botiom of 
the vessel, after one, two. or three minutes, the sand 
will be principally separated from the other substances, 
which, with the water containing them, must be pour. 
ed into a filter, and after the water has passed through, 
collected, dried, and weighed. ‘The sand must likewise 
be weighed, and their respective quantities noted down, 
The water of lixiviation must be preserved, as it will 
be found to contain the saline matter, and the soluble 
animal or vegetable matters, if any exist in the soil. 


VII Examination oF THE SANp. 





By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is 
separaicd into two portions, the most important of 
which is generally the finely divided matter. A minute 
analysis of the sand is seldom or never necessary, and 
its nature may be detected in the same manner as that 
of the stones or gravel. It is always either siliceous 
sand, or calcareous sand, or a mixture of both. Ifit 
consist wholly of carbonate of lime, it will be rapidly: 
soluble is muriatic acid, with effervescence ; but if it 
consist partly of this substance and partly of siliceous 
matter, the respective quantities may be ascertained 

B,. by weighing the residuum after the action of the acid, 
which must be applied till the mixture has acquired 
| a sour -taste, and has ceased to eff-rvesce. This re- 
sidium is the siliceous part: it must be washed, dried- 
and heated strongly in a crucible; the difference be- 
tween the weight of it and the whole, indicates the 
proportion of calcareous sand, 


[To be continued. 
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